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write artistic English. I have met such pupils; I had the pleasure of 
teaching one last year. She had no more idea of grammar than a cat 
has of the nebular hypothesis; but she wrote essays and descriptions 
that were delightful in their ease and maturity of style. I learned, by 
inquiry at the public library, that she was a constant reader of good 
novels. For her, Mr. Nicholson's method worked. But she was one 
in a high school of eighty-odd. For her, and for the occasional literary 
artist, there is the method of imitation; but for the other eighty, the 
only method that will produce decent English is that of grammar on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, followed by a thorough 

grammar review on Friday. 

George E. De Mille 

PlERMONT, N.Y. 



THE PLAY PRODUCER'S NOTEBOOK 

NOTES ON PRODUCTION OF "THE COMEDY OF ERRORS" 

The play may be produced in three acts — -a better division than the 
regular five. Thus, Act I consists of two scenes. The first, the Hall in 
the Duke's palace, shows only two walls, one sloping from one corner 
front toward the opposite rear; and a short sloping wall from there 
down to the other front stage corner. This setting allows part of the 
other scenery to be placed before the play begins. At the end of scene i, 
the walls are quickly removed, a few pieces of scenery put into place, 
and the second scene proceeds after the shortest possible interval. 

The Hall should be a simple interior. Any interior suggestive of 
Greek architecture may be used. The rear frames of flats may be 
painted black, the canvas panels tan, then paper Greek shields may be 
hung in the upper squares, Greek armor placed about stage. Upon a 
platform in the long wall place a large chair for the Duke, over which 
throw furs, sheepskin, etc. The stone bench (wood of course, but painted 
gray and sanded) is used later in the other acts, only for scene i it is 
covered by a sheepskin, a fur, or drapery of some brilliant color. A few 
soldiers attendant upon the duke will dress this scene very well. 

When this scenery is quickly removed the stage is set for the 
remainder of the play, during which no change is made. 

Across the rear a blue back-drop will serve as a cyclorama. Some 
four feet before it place a wall and behind the wall several profiles of 
trees. Set wings of trees which match the tree profiles showing above 
the wall. 
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Closer to the footlights place two Greek houses with red roofs, tan 
and pink walls, dark-blue window openings. Against one house place 
a stone bench, a little distance from the other house a second bench. 
The gate in the wall should be slightly to the right, suggesting that 
Adriana's house is off-stage to the right. The Abbey is off-stage to the left. 

This simple setting allows for all the requirements of the acting. 
The gates in the wall are practical, as much action depends on their 
opening and closing. Behind them place a low hedge of green to mask 
the bottom of the blue back-drop of sky. 

Lighting. — Scene 1 should not be too brightly lighted. Suggest the 
seriousness by amber — not too dark, but somewhat subdued. Scene 2: 
brighter, but not full illumination. Act II: as brilliant as possible. 
Every amber and white light fully on. Flood entire stage from balcony 
if you use spots. Act III: slightly subdued opening. Toward end 
mellow into beautiful sunset colors, especially on back sky, even if 
fore-stage remains under subdued amber. Note that this color change 
will emphasize the happy, calm conclusion of the play. It adds a 
delightful novelty to Act III. 

Caution. Be careful of shadows cast. Neutralize them by bunches 
of lights, small spots, or strips of incandescent bulbs. (These last are 
useful in countless ways. They may be laid flat behind hedges, walls, 
etc., or fastened upright to chairs, etc., to throw light through windows, 
etc.) Make foots correspond in intensity to other lights. If you have 
dimmers you can secure any effects. 

Costumes. — Brilliant in color. Be careful of cloaks for the Antipholus 
parts; amateurs do not handle them well. Make most color combina- 
tions beautiful, especially the costumes of the three women. Pinch is 
ludicrous, of course. 

Acting. — Don't hurry the lines. Let the audience enjoy the situa- 
tions. They will want to laugh much and often. The two Antipholus 
actors need not be — except for size and costume — -exactly alike. 

The two Dromios should be as nearly alike as possible. Brown 
stockings and leather sandals, loose, darker-brown smocks, belted to 
make blouse effect, short sleeves, darkened bare arms, short-haired 
wigs, make-up exactly alike. If the voices are quite different, decide 
on an artificial tone which each can reproduce exactly. Make each of 
the pairs watch all the rehearsing of the other and absorb common 
business, walk, etc. 

Note that acts end rather quietly. This draws interest and applause. 
Every role is a good acting part, even the smallest. If desired, a few 
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townspeople may be added in the Hall of the Duke, during Pinch's 

scene, to follow Officer with Antipholus bound, and in the last act. 

They must be well trained. Clarence Stratton 

Director of English in High Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 



ACTION NEEDED 

Riverside, III. 

May 30, 1922 

My dear Mr. Editor: I read with interest and apprehension the 
article in the April Journal on "Four Years of English in Secondary 
Schools" by Mr. Max J. Herzberg. 

I read the discussion with alarm because I realized in spite of my 
every hope to the contrary that the thing I am myself facing is not perhaps 
local at all, but is possibly widespread. The high-school course in 
English is attacked on every side by critics who have no difficulty in 
finding vulnerable points and who, ably assisted by the supporters of new 
so-called social subjects, are making a determined effort to reduce the 
prestige of English as a subject, and at present they seem in a fair way 
finally to succeed. 

The situation in Riverside offers testimony to the tendency to cut 
the course in English to one of three years. This tendency has been 
gradually developing here until this spring, when certain members of 
our Board of Education who attended the High School Conference at 
the University of Chicago heard Professor Hollister's address, and are 
now open in their opinion that three years of English is enough. Up to 
this time this has been shown rather in the demand that time be taken 
from the classics for parliamentary law, oral expression, etc., and in 
allowing diplomas for three years of English when pupils found that 
subject "too hard" or distasteful. The justification for the latter rests 
upon the fact that colleges grant credit for only three years; therefore 
why require more ? With the exception of three or four pupils having 
been graduated with only three years of English, I have been able to 
restrain this movement here in a large part, but as I am leaving this 
year, I think that it is the intention hereafter to make the fourth year 
of English entirely elective. My experience has been that it is in 
the fourth year, with three years as a background, that the high-school 
boy and girl really wake up to the possibilities open to them through 
reading and expression. The powers of association and appreciation 



